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ABSTRACT 

Language learners wan 
about the sort of things that interes 
interested in playing games.. Haay Ian 
communication and break down if commu 
types of game are described to illust 
certain number games, games affording 
of syntax, and "Alibi." In such games 
to communicate with one" another. Not 
this kind, nor is communicative pract 
Some games appeal to adults, others t 
the linguistic point of a game. In a 
situation, communicative games can pi 
even in a second language learning si 
is met with in daily life outside the 
(Author) 



t to communicate with others 
t them. Nearly everybody is 
guage games are kept going by 
nication itself does so. Four 
rate this point: guessing games, 
practice of the use of a piece 
the language learners are eager 
all useful language games are of 
ice obtain/ible in this way only, 
o children. Adults prefer to see 
foreign language learning 
ay a very important role, but 
tuation (in which the language 
school) they can be valuable. 
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Comounicating in 2nclishs the Value -of Certain Language«^«ie8 

U.S OEf»ARTMENT OF HEALTH. 
EDUCATION ft WELFARE 
NATIONALINSTITUTE OF 

EDUCATION T.ftA 
IMIS OOCOMPNT MAS BCEn «cp«o • • 

ouceo cxACity as ftcccivgo p«om 
thc person or oroanizaiiOn origin 

AliNGlT POINTS OF VIEV/ OR OPlNfONS 
SIAT60 00 NOT NGCCSSARltV RGPRC 
SCNT OPf »ClAL NATtONAt INSTITUTC^OF 
EDUCATION POSfJJON OR POLICY 

In this article the learning situation I have chiefly in 
mind is that of the foreign-language learner who does not meet 
much vjrith the language outside the schoSl yrtiere he or she is 
learning it* There is llius little or no opportunity of using 
the language or oven of hearing it being used axoept in the 
locsons themselves. In this type of learning situation I Trill 
concentrate on cMldren hut make some reference to adults. 
However, adults are hotter at seeking out and finding the 
Icaiguage in use elsevrhore; for instance, on the radio, in 
foreign-language cluhs, hy going abroad, and so on. 

To a lesser extent, I have a different type of language- 
learning situation in laindi that in \^ich the language being 
learnt, althou^ not the learner •s native language, i£ met ^ith 
outside the school. This is the situation in which immigrants 
find themselves. Many of them cannot avoid the new language in 
their daily lives, and all of them can without difficulty find 
it in use if tliey want to. 

Now you cannot learn to communicate in a language ^mless 
you have otliers to communicate with, and if you cannot find 
them outside the school or Gl£iss, in daily life, you have to 
find th€K inside. 

V/hat can language-learners communicate about? One should 
rather aok: 'SVhat do they want to communicate about? Becauso 
if th^ cannot use the new language to say things they wjsit to 
say, read things they want to read, and so on, there will not 
be much motive force behind their attempts at learning, and 
the teadier may be dragging them along unwillingly behind his 
pedagogical chariot. 

They want of course to communicate with others about all 
sorts of tilings that interest them, but if they speak the same 
I • language it seems most natural to communicate in that*. It is 

A easiest with a multilingual class, because EhgLiah can then be 

a lingua franca. 

<:::^ The subject-matter of a foreigiv-language course, at any 

^ level, needs to be based on the learners* interests, and of 

course these will vary from ag^level to ag^level, place to 
place, one social environment to another, and so on. llearly 
everybo(Jy, however, is interested in games. Where these have 
been introduced to the learners, it seems natural enough to 
play them in the foreign language. V/hen the game is interesting, 
tho main thing is to keep it going. Communication takes place 
a^ a qoans of sustainin/? the garne t in a sense coraounlcation 
is incidental to it. 
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Four types of langaaee^smeB can be taken as lllustratlxicr 
tliis point! 

1 ) Th« guesaln@-gane, Mhich has many varieties} 

2) number games, especially those whose main purpose 
Is to familiarise learners with the spoken fox^ 
of numbers; 

3) Gmea affording conmunicatiTS practice of a single 
point of syntax, but vAiere the main focus of 
attention is not on the eyntactio point} and 

4) Alibi, a comparatively elaborate game in which the 
focus throxji^out is on the subdect-raatter, but in 
vhioh the vehicle of comraunication includes a fairly 
narrow ranges of syntax. 

Ouessin^ames are popular with all sorts and ages of people, 
as radio pro^anmes demonstrate, and they , can oome into an 
elemoitary course for children at a very early point* Somebody 
thinks of something and the others guessi It*s a bag^ an annle. 
a star, a boat, and so on - whatever things they have been 
learning the names of. Or, of course,, la it a bag^ an apple? etc# 
;niis gam^practict can last only a few minutes while the learners* 
VDcabulaxy sremaLns small, but later it can be elaborated to cater 
for a growing command of the language - ];f s a br own bag, largft 
gree^ apple, your father* a boat, and so on« The numerous 
varieties of this game include Who is it? f ls it mi?. Is it Ann?. 
Is it Ilr Jonss? etb.)^ Where is It? (Ifs behip A jamse books, jj^ 
her shoe, on top of the cupboards afcd. Wbara can It be? (You mSBt 
have left it at home, dropped it in the bus^ Iqpt it to somebody, etc. 
or Could you have left it at hom iff eto>)* Where am I ming to wut 
1. 1^ (a aaall object - and prepositional phrases again) ^ and Wl^fa 
he going to do? (He^s going to nin ro 'y^ -tfr? r?W- Are vtiu? ^ 
I*m not etc.). 

lEhose are but a few of the possible varletiee'^, and most of 
these guesalngM^ames are played within a narrow range of syntax* 
The learners are not simply repeating imitatlvely (which is 
necessary now and then) or doing pattexn drills (also to be given 
a place)* When they guess, for instance^ Ymi*rs going to drar a 
cow, they are offering a suggestion)t^iihioh the pupil who knows 
TThat he or she has decided to do ooctpares with the decision and 
accepts or rejects accordingly^ !iMs is communicative activity* 
IJoreover, communicatLon is necessazy to keep tiie game going - 
the suggeetion needs to be understood end the reply also 
understood* ^Qie game is to knovr the solution to the nystexy. 
I^^sterles (em minor ones) engender most people^s interest^ azil 
especially children's* 



They are described more ftilly^along with many other gocies, 
in the author's Lmguag^geaohing Qaaes and Contests (O.U.F.) 
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Yezy different are muaber games* 

For chlldrea, the niost exciting one I Imow (it never fails) 
begins with the writing of numbers in a duster on the chalkboard* 
ThQy can be any muabers of which the pupils do not quickly 
recognise the spoken forms in the foreign language. Then two or 
three pupils come out^ one from each, teou^ and face the board^ 
each being axaed with a piece of coloixred chalk. The teacher^ or 
one of the other pupils^ says one of the nunbers and the thx^e 
players tiy to draw a ring round it. The first to do so scores 
a team point. Tiim another of the nunbers i( called, and so on. 
OSiose out. at theboard should be f reqxiently replaced, so that 
other meabers of their teams get a turn. 

It is surpriaing ^at excitement this game can arouse. ?ar 
from sitting opathetioally in their places, the rest of the class 
try to join in^ especially if thoir tem representative is slow 
in spotting the number. They should be free to call out 
appropriately in BngLish (if that is the foretgn language being 
used), e.g. ♦On the left*, •In the middle^, Ut the top/bottom^ etc 

T!hia is oommuzxioation in the ordlnaary evexyday sense of the 
term. The spoken number has to be imderstood and its visual form 
found. T^e game is best kept going, and most points scored, where 
the communication is quick. (Sums of laoney, weights and measures, 
etc. could also be used.) 

^toother children's game vrhich helps to develop quick 
recognition of spokaa numbers is ♦llumberi Chaaige*. Once understood, 
it is very suitable as a group activity. The players sit or stand 
in a circle and number off 3 'I'm number t. Bill*, 'I'm number 2, 
Jane*, and so on. Tixore is a player in the middle of the circle 
v&io calls out any two of the nuiibers, e.g. and ^V. Those 
\^ose numbers are called must then quickly change places, while 
the player in the middle tries to occupy one of the places they 
leave. i\gain, quick communication is essential to the maintenance 
of tlie game. 

Some games afford communicative practice of a single, point 
of i^tax, vrMle keeping the leazners* attention focussed on the 
subject-matter rather than on linguistic forms. (This applies to 
a large tetent to tho guessin^Mranes, of course.) Here are t\i90 
examples of i<iat one mi^t call ooQUbnioative s?nt«Xi«games, the 
first based linguistically on the nujat/need/neednH block of 
language, aid the second on one of the uses of the prescmt 
perfect. 

ThB must/need/needn* t ^uae (which is less a game than a 
game«like aotiviiy, althouj^ teams can challenge one another to 
bring in an ^lesMnt of contest) calls for a good, sittple 
map«dlagram, clearly visible to the whole class, of a small 
town (or part of it). Then a series of problems can be tackled. 
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3«g« Ho^ do you get froa the gtation to the naln post office? 
You along Victoria Road, take the first on thv^ right. etc«etc« 
taifl t you take the f irat on the ri/?l^t? Yes, yo^ np^t. hut you 
aeodn * V ^a?< ;e the second on tlio loft: you om tnlce the first on 
the left ma then the seconci on the Ad/^ht, etc. How do you g^at 
froii tlie To-TO :lall to t he f oothall /^yound? ?iio 8\7iaranf{«^hath to 
jbhe 1)U5 station? Q.'he Kod Lion to the hospital? And so on* 

j\£:ain, here is real corammicationg and it is basic to* the 
procedure. Wiether or not the loarnei\f5 ai'o imnigrants, hearing 
and seeing tho lauiguage all aroxmd thoia, does not matter? the map 
can he of the to;m in \?hich the pupils live, or perhaps of a toim 
in a story thej'' have heen reading. But 7?hat natters nbove all is 
tho temperature of int^jrest, and ^ixat ^aits some loamers does not 
GiD.t others. Uninteresting comrauni cation vrlll not Iceep the) 
lansv.age-lessons alive; interest comes first, and coinnuni cation 
{thousJi its value is great, sold these 'efuaes' caniiot he kept goinfj 
without it) mst oomo second. But jjrrterest is difficult to sustain 
trhere there i3 no coniauni cation. 

Tho Present Perfect .^amo (\7hich involves only one of the 
uses of this Snijlish tense) laig^tit also he called What hao happened? 
It is suitable for children or young 'people. Pupils go outside, 
chaiige scnothing' in their appearance, and return: tho change should 
not he too ohvj.ous. lOeam points are scored for correct 
observations, such as Tlileen has taken off her brooch^, Jip k,fts 
coqhod his hair^ pe;r o Jc has undone one of ^is shoelaces^ Sandra has 
chrji,o:ed her gliv^sec . Such renarfcs magr also take the fore* of 
qixestions, e.g. Have you taken off your brooch? (the questioner is 
not sure Trhethor she had one), or IIa ven*t you taken off your brooch? 
(the questioner is ifairly sure that she has). Ihocrrect statejaonts 
luay of course precede the correct one. 

Here English is beixig used to communicate something the 
liuxguag^leamere want to scy th^ have noticed. The focus of 
attention is on ifciat has happened rather than on tho tense fora. 

T^inally, the game called ^ibi, which is sc well known tliat 
a brief description will suffice. Two •suspects', i*io should 
be fairly ^od at the foreign language, are tliou^t to have 
committed a crimes let^s say they have broken into a^bhop. Thoy 
deny it and say tliey have an alibi. They leave the room and make 
up together a detailed stoiy to account for their cioveiaents on 
the evening of the cvxm. THiilo they are doing this the teacher 
rehearses with the others the sort of questions isfaich they, as 
•interrogators*, can aok tlie tw •suspects* ^vh^ they reenter the 
room, e.-. ?/herc did vcu neet? \71aen? ^Thtit- was t}ie weather like? 
^at were you wearixy^ wTaere did vou .go first? How lon^ did von 
spend there? -^erybbdy should have at least two questions to aiSc. 
Tlien the 'suspects' cone in separately, and are questioned in 'turn. 
Contradictions in their stories soon oaorge, and re-questioning 
brings out all the discrepancies, thus destroying their alibi. 
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KoTT thio may all fall fl^t if the ♦ouspeoto' have agrood, 
for instance, that they went homo and looked at tolov:i.3ion 
the whole ovaning^ Bio ronieoy to gxTO thai on •outlijie* 
fir£5t: for in'^tancjo, that they vi-sited at leafjt throe 
different pl^cea in the to7/n, 

•The fjyntox brought into action durinfj tliie xaoojaingfiil 
gano \7ill include one IdLnd of use of tho simple past and the 
past continuous, reported speech ( You said that«># hut he said 
that>>> )« possibly tho pre-perfoct, and clauses ho^nning vjith 
\?}\ile. It takes perhaps n Trhol© lesson-porrJ.od to plpjr, and 
doubtless it has little to do Tiith 'real life' (^^atever that 
nc^ bb). But it offers a fine opportunity at intexinediate or 
adva.nced level (particularly for those T^Jiose foreif:n-language 
interest is not conccaatrated on a defined vocatiori)|^ to use 
the language tX)Brjunicatively. Sieiy want to do so because the 
problem to be jiolved is an interesting one - interesting 
enou^ to take their thoughts in none measure off tho ineeas of 
expressing thcsn. 

53iis is not to suggest that at other times the means should 
not bo closely^ att^^dod tc« !i]hepe are gaiies vrhich have language- 
-teadiing value tliou(^ thcry do not provide connimicative practice^ 
and there are of course still other vrays of pro-vdding j:>'uch 
practice in tlie language-lessen* 

TTill odiats play languag^gaiaes? 'SUteiy \7ill and do, but 
naturally there are gamos xfliiclx ai>poal only to children^ Mults 
prefer, anyr/sy, to see the lingiiistic point of the gane, Trlrj.ch 
yoimg ch'ldrea do not need to see and may not be capable of 
seeing. 

If the second language being learnt at school is seen and 
heard in da:Hy life outside it, as it is by iinnigrant learners, 
then there is plenty to talk about and plenty they t/ILI want 
and need to talk a3>out, and qystonwitic language-instruction can 
be largely based on these wants and needG» ThiB is certainly 
not to say tlxat there is no place for language-ganes, as a noana 
of bringing laore variety and liveliness into the, lajigiiago 
loaming. \7Jiore the language is a tnily foreign languaga, 
ho\7ever, and is rareljr heard in the everyday conraunity, longiiage- 
-gai^es can play a very important role indeed • and nost especially 
wheire the learners have as yet no definite idea of vAiy and how 
tliey mil need or vdsh to use tlie language in tJieir post-school 
lives « as a rxo-^^ of providing experience of^jamunicating 
something the learners \7:^.sh to oommunlcat©* iB^^hould take 
their place as q central olenont in the teachin^learning process 
alongside a variety of ptlier ferns of languago-leaming activity. 
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